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AMOUNCEMENT:  With  this  talk,  the  Radio  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  "begins  a  special  Sumner  series  of  the  Farm  Hews  Digest,  to  be  re- 
leased every  ,  by  Station  .    The  Digest  is  a 

weekly  summary  of  news  of  special  interest  to  farmers,  which  has  been  popular 

'with  our  radio  audience  in  the  past.     Station   and  Uncle  Sam's  Farm 

Radio  Service  will  welcome  your  comments  on  how  to  make  the  Digest  still  more 
valuable  and  popular. 

 00O00  

ONE  FARM  IN  FOUR  HAS  A  RADIO  SET 

There  are  now  one  and  one-quarter  million  radio  sets  on  farms  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Radio  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     That  means  that  one  farm  in  every  four  is  equipped  with 
radio  receiving  apparatus. 

Perhaps  your  farm  is  one  of  the  four  .... 

This  is  a  big  increase  over  1925  when  there  were  slightly  more  than 
half  a  million  radio  sets  on  farms  in  the  Nation. 

Iowa  leads  the  States  with  99,990  radio  sets  on  farms.    This  is  an  increase 
of  160  per  cent  since  -July.,  1925.     Indiana,  with  81,144  sets  on  farms,  comes 
second  —  an    increase  of  377  per  cent  over  1925.  Other  Corn  Belt  States;  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  also  rank  high  in  farm- owned  radios.  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  California,  are  other  States  with  a  large  number  of  farm-owned  radios. 

Utah  showed  the  greatest  per  cent  of  increase  of  all  States  in  the  Nation. 
That  State  jumped  from  899  radios  on  farms  in  1925  to  6,061  sets  in  1927,  the 
report  states. 


Farmers  are  using  their  radios  for  many  purposes  ~; —  amusing  the  family, 
marketing  livestock  and  crops,  for  getting  weather  forecasts,  for  tuning  in  on 
sermons  on  Sunday,  for  bringing  the  world  to  the  farmer's  door.     One  farmer  writes 
that  he  values  his  radio  highly  because  it  keeps  his  wife  on  the  farm.  Still 
another  farmer  writes  that  his  boy  stays  up  so  late  the  night  before,  listening 
to  the  radio  programs,  that  it  is  hard  to  get  him  up  early  the  morning  after. 
And  seriously,  practically  all  of  the  owners  of  radios  on  the  farm  say  that  their 
sets  are  paying  them  v/ell  in  one  way  or  another. 

Most  farmers  who  do  hot  own  radios  now,  plan  to  buy  a  set  as  soon  as  they 
can  afford  one,  the  report  shows* 
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MT  EXPLORERS  GO  TO  AFRI CA 

Two  plant  explorers  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  left  on  May  1st  for  a  ten-months'  trip  deep  into  the  heart  of 
British  East  Africa  to  try  and  find  new  plants  of  value  to  the  United  States. 
They  will  conduct  their  search  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Uganda  and  Lake 
Victoria,  near  the  only  snow-covered  spot  on  the  Equator.     This  is  the  first 
plant  exploration  of  central  Africa  'by  the  department. 

East-central  Africa  —  -here  the  days  and  nights  are  12  hours  long  the 
year  round  —  is  inhabited  by  numerous  Negro  tribes  which  own  many  herds  of 
cattle  and  other  livestock.     It  is  believed,  that  the  exploration  will  bring  to 
light  forage  plants  that  would  be  useful  in  the  United  States. 

*  >'fi 

MISSISSIPPI  FLOOD  GREATEST  ON 
RECORD 

"Measured  by  actual  river  stages,  the  Mississippi  flood  of  1927  stands 
at  the  head  of  list"  is  the  way  the  Weather  Bureau  ranks  this  year's  flood  on 
the  Mississippi  which  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  a  property  damage 
estimated  from  125  to  200  million  dollars.     It  is  not  definitely  known  if  the 
amount  of  rainfall  that  caused  the  1927  flood  is  greater  than  in  the  past,  how- 
ever.   Extremely  disastrous  floods,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  occurred 
in  1882,  1913,  1923  and  1927.     The  floods  of  1785  and  1344  were  the  worst  on 
record  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.     Other  great  floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
occurred  in  1724,  1785,  1811,  1823,  1828,  1828,  1349,  1351,  1855,  1358,  1859, 
18S2,  1855,  1867,  1833,  1893,  1897,  1903,  1907,  1912,  and  1916. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton,  director  of  extension  work  of  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture, who  was  in  charge  of  the  department's  agricultural  relief  for 
hurricane  sufferers  in  Florida  last  year,  was  sent  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  re- 
cently at  the  direction  of  Secretary  Jardine  to  serve  as  agricultural  advisor  to 
President  Coolidge's  special  cabinet  committee  and  the  Red  Gross  in  the  relief 
of  flood  sufferers  along  the  Mississippi.     The  President's  committee  consists  of 
Herbert  Hoover ,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  Dwight  F<  Davis,  Sec- 
retary of  the  '7ar  Department;  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

H<  5}C  ^ 

PRINTED  SUMMER  FABRICS  ARE 
POPULAR 

Printed  wash  fabrics  —  voile,  dimity,  organdy,  broadcloth,  novelty  corded 
cottons,  and  others        are  just  now  at  the  height  of  their  popularity,  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says.     These  fabrics 
are  found  in  all  weights  of  cotton  materials.     The  distinguishing  points  of  these 
fabrics,  the  Bureau  states,  is  that  they  have  designs  printed  on  the  cloth  and 
therefore  appearing  only  on  one  side.    American  manuf acture rs  have  developed 
large  numbers  of  fast  dyes  which  can  be  used  for  printing  on  domestic  fabrics 
which  launder  well  and  do  not  fade.     In  many  of  these  fabrics,   the  color  is 
guaranteed  fast. 
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The  patterns  and  colors  are  especially  charming  this  year.  Small 
patterns  are  popular.    Yoiles  printed  in  geometric  designs  are  new.     Some  of 
these,  worked  up  in  black  and  white,  gray,  and  blue,  are  especially  suitable 
for  older  women.    Patterns  for  younger  girls  too. 

*      *  # 

FRUIT  AMD  VEGETABLE  CO-OPS  GROWING 

Associations  for  the  cooperative  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
more  widely  distributed  than  any  other  kind  of  cooperative  marketing  enterprise. 
They  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  develop  the  federation  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  existing  federations  are  groups  of  fruit  and  vegetable  associations. 

The  oldest  of  the  active  fruit  and  vegetable  associations  of  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  record,  was  organized  in  1873.     Since  that  time, 
more  than  1,000  associations  have  been  formed.    Associations  now  exist  in  45 
of  the  48  States. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  seven  fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives 
listed  with  the  department,  did  business  for  180,000  members  in  1925.  That' 
group  did  280  million  dollars  worth  of  business  in  1925.     California  has  been 
the  leading  State  in  fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  for  a  number  of  years. 
Florida  and  New  York  came  second  and  third  in  1925. 

862  SPECIES  OF  FOREST  TREES  IN  NEW  LIST  • 

There  are  852  species  of  forest  trees  in  this  country,  according  to  the  ■ 
revised  "Check  List  of  the  Forest  Trees  in  the  United  States"  which  the  Forest 
Service  has  just  issued.     One  hundred  eighty  two  of  these  are  of  special  interest 
Decause  of  their  commercial  usefulness.     The  number  of  important  species  does 
not  stay  constant,  but  changes  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  development 
of  commercial  needs  for  timber  and  timber  products. 
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Sat.  May  14/27. 
  R.ELEASE  _  


(FOR  RADIO  BROADCAST  ONLY) 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    Here  comes  some  more  farm  news.    You  remember  last  week  this 
station  presented  the  first  of  the  summer  news  talks  prepared  by  the  Radio  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  evening  we  have  the  second 
of  these  summaries  of  agricultural  events. 


"Why  is  it  that  industry  in  this  country  still  prospers  while  the  farm 
business  is  hard  hit?    L.  H.  Bean,  economist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  just  announced  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  farm  prices 
which  throws  some  light  on  this  question. 

You  know,  we  used  to  think  that  as  the  farmer  prospers  so  prospers  the 
nation.    But  Mr.  Bean's  findings  seem  to  upset  that  idea.    It  seems  that  farming 
and  general  business  are  on  opposite  ends  of  the  prosperity  see-saw.    When  farm 
prices  go  down,  city  business  goes  up.    That's  what  happened  in  the  years  follow! 
1878-9,  1884-5,  1896-7,  1914-5,  and  1921-22. 

When  farm  products  are  plentiful  and  prices  are  low,  railroads  and  other 
industries  get  more  hauling  business.    Not  only  that,  but  city  folks  get  cheaper 
food.     With  cheaper  food,  they  have  money  to  spend  for  other  things  such  as  radio 
sets,  clothing,  and  automobiles.    That  boosts  such  businesses. 

Naturally,  with  the  low  prices  for  his  products,  the  farmer's  buying  power 
is  reduced.     Such  industries  as  the  fertilizer  and  implement  businesses  may  be 
hard  hit.    But,  in  general,  the  tendency  is  to  boost  industry,  for  most  of  the 
people  are  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  80  per  cent  of  our  to-tal  population  was  farmers. 
Today  farmers  make  up  only  25  per  cent  of  our  population.    The  buying  power  has 
been  shifting  to  the  cities.    But  in  the  long  run,  as  farmers  cut  down  production 
or  leave  the  farm  as  they  are  doing  now,  the  see-saw  will  move  the  other  way. 
Farm  prosperity  will  slowly  rise. 


Speaking  in  dollars  and  cents,  however,  F.  A.  Merrill  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Extension  Service,  has  been  looking  into  the  value  of  education  to 
the  farmer. 

Analyzing  surveys  made  in  12  states,  he  concludes  that  education  pays  and 
pays  big.    For  instance,  he  said,  that  the  yearly  net  profits  of  Georgia  farmers 
without  any  schooling  averaged  $240.    Those  who  had  a  common  school  education 
earned  $565.50.    High  school  graduates  earned  $644.50.     Those  who  completed  an 
agricultural  college  course  earned  $1,254. 
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In  Missouri,  the  better  educated  men  were  found  to  own  four-fifths  of  the 
land  they  operate,  keep  more  livestock,  handle  more  crops  with  each  workman 
employed,  and  do  about  one-fifth  more  business. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  survey  showed,  farmers;  with  a  high  school  education  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  their  farms  in  about  7  years,  while  it  took  10  years  for 
those  with  only  a  common  school  education. 

Without  exception,  every  survey  showed  that  the  man  with  the  greater  train- 
ing enjoyed  the  greater  prosperity. 


Many  farmers  have  been  finding  that  the  system  of  swine  sanitation 
developed  by  Federal  'zoologists'  in  McClean  County,  Illinois,  pays  pig  profits. 


The  Department  also  has  announced  that  there  are  now  50,000  sheep  raisers 
in  28  States  which  market  wool  cooperatively.    These  50,000  wool  growers  are 
in  about  90  cooperative  marketing  associations which  do  an  annual  business  amount- 
ing to  $10,000,000.    The. oldest  of  these  association  was  formed  in  1885,  but  the 
majority  of  them  have  come  into  being  since  1920,  when  the  price  of  wool  took  a 
big  drop. 


The  Department  has  made  an  inquiry  into  the  heavy  marketing  of  cattle  on 
Monday,    Some  of  the  larger  public  stockyards,  it  has  been  found,  receive  40  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  week  on  this  one  day  of  the  week.    This  means 
larger  expense  for  equipment  and  personnel  than  if  the  receipts  were  more  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  week.    The  Department  has  forwarded  the  results  of ■ 
its  inquiry  to  various  livestock  interests  which  may  cooperate  to  remedy  a 
situation  which  it  is  contended  causes  a  loss  to  both  consumers  and  producers. 


After  ten  years  experimental  use  and  study  in  working  out  standard  grades 
for  lamb  and  mutton,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  giving 
the  "Market  Classes  and  Grades  of  Dressed  Lamb  and  Mutton."    Each  grade  is 
described  in  detail  so  that  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  meats  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  group  and  the  grade  into  which  any  particular 
carcass  will  fall.    In  addition  to  carcass  descriptions,  the  principal  wholesale 
cuts  have  been  fully  described. 


The  pink  bollworm,  one  of  the  most  serious  pests  of  cotton*  which  has 
been  known  for  some  time  to  exist  in  parts  of  Texas  and  Hew  Mexico  has  recently 
been  found  established  in  southeastern  Arizona  and  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  has  called  a  meeting  for  May  16  to  consider  the  advisability  of  extending 
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the  quarantine  to  the  new  area. 


Insects  are  always  raising  trouble.     The  Bureau  of  Entomology  during 
the  past  few  years,  hoy/ever,  has  been  using  insects  to  fight  insects.    A  number 
of ^ insects  which  live  as  parasites  on  the  Gypsy  Moth  have  been  imported  into 
this  country,  in  order  to  check  the  spread  of  that  insect  which  destroys  many 
trees  and  garden  plants. 

The  Entomologists  have  discovered,  however,  that  some  of  the  parasites 
which  in  turn  prey  on  the  parasites  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  establish- 
ment of  these  enemies  of  the  Gypsy  Moth. 

These  parasites  which  prey  upon  the  parasites  can  reproduce  without  ; 
the  aid  of  the  male  insect.    In  some  species,  these  "virgin  births"  produce' 
only  males,  while  in  other  species,  only  females  are'  produced,  the  scientists 
have  discovered. : 


#  #  #  #  # 


ANNOUNCEMENT?  Continuing  the  Farm  News  Digest*  released  by  the  United 
Ststes  Department  of  Agriculture  through  Station  The  Diges 

is  broadcast  every  Saturday  and  features  news  of  special  interest  to 
farmers  and  their  wives* 

******** 


HUGE  ACREAGE  IN  THE  SOUTH  IS  E1Q0DED 

waters  of  the  greatest  flood  in  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  river 
have  covered  about  10  thousand  square  miles,  or  approximately  6-l/2  mil- 
lion acres,  of  good  Southern  land.    That  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  C.  W, 
Warburton,  Director  of  Extension  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  represented  the  Department  in  President  Coolidge*s  flood  re- 
lief committee,    Mr,  Warburton  reckoned  that  about  half  of  this  area  is 
improved  farm  land* 

How  will  this  affect  the  1927  cotton  crop?    In  the  State  of  Miss- 
issippi, on  May  15.*  585  thousand  acres  of  land  that  were  planted  to  cot- 
ton last  year,  were  under  water,,    These  585  thousand  acres  produced  347 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  in  1926.    In  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  from  75 
to  85  per  cent  of  the  land  now  under  water  is  normally  planted  to  cotton* 
Much  land  th£  is  usually  planted  to  cotton  in  other  States  is  also  flooded* 
The  flood  will  have  a  strong  influence  on  this  yearns  cotton  crop,  but 
the  Department  recently  said  that  it  is  too  early  yet  to  estimate  the  ex- 
act effects  of  the  great  Mississippi  river  floor  on  the  1927  crop. 

Meanwhile  the  flooded  area  badly  needs  relief.    The  Red  Cross  and 
other  relief  agencies  will  have  to  finance  the  seed  and  feed  requi re- 
men  tsoof  more  than  one  million  acres  of  land  in  the  flood  region  —  if 
that  land  is  planted  at  all.    If  farming  conditions  in  the  South  had  not 
been  so  bad  for  the  past  few  years,  farmers  in  the  flood  area  would  be 
better  able  to  help  themselves  now,  it  is  said#    Relief  work  has  already 
begun. 

Plans  for  making  seed  and  feed' loans  to  planters  in  the  devastated 
regions  nave  been  drawn  up«    In  sections  where  the  flood  waters  have  re- 
ceded, new  plantings  are  now  under  way.    Funds  for  planting  and  feed  will 
be  disbursed  by  the  Red  Cross.,  working  in  cooperation  with  local  com- 
mittees and  with  county  extension  workers* 
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FLOOD  PREVENTION  PLANS 

The  most  disastrous  flood  the  United  States  have  ever  known  has 
"brought  the  country  face  to  face  v/ith  the  need  for  a  well  established 
policy  of  flood  prevention  in  the  future,  says^the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  recommends  measures  for  preventing  any  more  such  dis- 
asters*   The  particular  flood  prevention  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  as  follows;    Reduce  soil  erosion  to  prevent  rapid  run-off  waters 
and  the  clogging  of  streams;  encourage  cooperation  of  States,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  private  owners  in  controlling  forest  fires;  draw  up  more  ex- 
tensive programs  for  public  forests  on  tributary  headwaters;  plant  trees 
on  treeless  forest  lands;  encourage  farmers  to  plant  trees  on  rough  lands 
and  along  water  courses;  study  the  possibilities  of  restoring  some  of 
the  bottom  lands  to  their  original  condition  as  carriers  of  flood  waters 
and  producers  of  forests  and  game 

******** 

AMERICANS  ARE  DRINKING  MORE  MILK 

Americans  are  drinking  more  milk*     That  is  the  word  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  places  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of 
milk  at  55.3  gallons  in  1926;  54.75  gallons  in  1925;  and  43  gallons  in 
1920. 

Farmers  are  drinking  more  milk  than  city  people,  the  Department  re- 
port also  shows.    The  average  daily  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and 
cream  by  farmers  in  1926  was  1,47  pints,  as  against  slightly  less  than 
one  pint  for  city  folks. 

The  total  consumption  of  milk  andcream  in  the  United  States  in  1926 
was  nearly  56-1/2  billion  pounds,  the  report  shows, 

WILL  EXHIBIT  ORIGINAL  FOWL 

Visitors  to  the  world's  Faultry  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  July  27th  to  August  4th,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
original  jungle  fowl  which  will  be  included  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Indian 
Government,     India  also  plans  to  have  On  exhibit  live,  pure-blooded 
Aseel,  or  Indian  fighting  games,  the  Hyderabad  game  and  the  Chittagong 
fowl. 

All  modern  strains  of  domestic  fowl  are  said  to  have  descended  from 
this  original  jungle  fowl  of  India,  called  the  Gallus  Bankiva, 
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"Ups  and  downs  in  business  have  been  much  lessened  by  the  willing- ^ 
ness  of .business  men  and  manufacturers  to  furnish  information  as  to  their 
production  policies,  and  agricultural  ups  and  downs  can  be  smoothed  out 
in  the  same  way"  , 

That  statement  comes  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  idea 
of  encouraging  farmers  to  furnish  the  Government  with  information  concern- 
ing their  stocks,  production  and  prices  of  crops,  and  such  information* 

"For",  continues  the  statement,  "farmers  are  coming  to  realize  that 
their  production  cannot  be  adjusted  on  a  satisfactory  basis  without  in- 
formation as  to  farm  production  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    This  is  shown 
by  the  favorable  response  given  to  the  annual  'Agricultural  Outlook'  re- 
ports     .which  score  more  than  95  per  cent  in  accuracy," 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 


"Farmers  entitled  to  compensation  for  extra  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  corn-borer-control  campaign  will  be  visited  by  an  inspector  who 
will  report  on  the  work  to  the  district  office,  to  which  the  farmer's 
affidavit  will  also  be  sent"  ,  reads  a  late  announcement  of  interest  to 
farmers  in  corn  borer  control  territory,  from  the  U„  S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   "The  compensation,  not  to  exceed  $2.00  an  acre,  will  be  sent 
out  direct  from  vi/ashington  about  June  1st  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible", 
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COTTON  FOR  GRADUATION 

If  the  graduation  dress  is  not  already  made,  give  a  thought  to  cotton. 
That  is  the  meat  in  a  recent  news  story  released  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture*  which  says  in  part: 

"Some  weeks  before  the  date  set  for  school  graduation,  mothers  and 
daughters  must  make  their  plans  tor  the  dress  that   is  to  be  worn  on  the 
great  occasion.    The  main  problem  is  to  decide  on  some  material  that  will 
be  dainty  and  appropriate  and  at  the  same  time  useful  all  summer.  It 
must  not  be  unduly  expensive,  for  girls  outgrow  much  of  their  clothing  at 
this  age.,,,, The  Department  of  Agriculture  suggests  that  there  are  a 
number  of  sheer  and  dainty  cotton  materials  to  choose  from*  which  can  be 
used  later  for  party  frocks.    They  include  organdy,  voile,  batiste,  dotted 
Swiss,  net  and  others.    a11  of  these  fabrics  lend  themselves  well  to 
ruffles  and  gathered  styles, .,  ."After  graduation",  the  Department  hints, 
"a  colored  slip  may  be  used  instead  of  a  vfoite  one,  if  preferred,  and  §ther 
touches  of  color  introduced  by  means  of  a  sash  or  shoulder  flower," 
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CONSERVE  THE  rtOOD  LOT 

"The  £arm  wood  lot  is  more  valuable  as  a  producer  of  wood  than 
as  a  pasture  ior  livestock" . 

That  is  the  opinion  of  kr.  C,  R.  Tillotson,  forester  oi  the  United 
States  Department  of  ^riculture,  who  estimates  that  a  year's  forage 
production  in  the  average  wood  lot  is  worth  from  25$.  to  $1,25  an  acre. 
He  says  that,  in  the  same  time,  a  well-managed  wood  lot  will  add  from 
one-half  to  one  cord  of  wood,  as  well  as  poles,  posts,  and  lumber, 

"Livestock  undoubtedly  benefit  from  the  shelter  afforded  by 
woods",  kr.  Tillotson  concludes,  but  "  two  or  three  acres,  will  ordin- 
arily give  tnem  all  the  shelter  they  need.    The  remainder  of  the  woods 
had  better  be  fenced  off  to  grow  a  good  wood  crop". 

******* 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:     This  station,  as  you  probably  know,  is  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  presentation  of  farm  information.  This 
evening  we  will  give  our  weekly  Farm  News  Digest,  prepared  by  the  Department.  Be- 
fore we  start,  however,  I'd  suggest  that  you  have  your  pencil  handy;  in  case  you  may 
want  to  take  down  the  numbers  of  bulletins  which  may  be  mentioned  before  we  get 
through.     Ready J 

******** 

H.  H.  McKinney,  pathologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  returned  from  a  plant  hunt  in  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  American  farmers.  He 
brought  back  many  plants  which  will  be  used  in  the  further  study  of  the  mysterious 
mosaic  diseases  which  cause  heavy  losses  in  such  crops  as  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
tobacco,  cucumbers,  sugar  cane,  corn  and  winter  wheat. 

The  highest  power  microscopes  have  failed  to  reveal  the  infective  agent  which 
exists  in  the  juices  of  mosaic  diseased  plants.     Some  plants  are  however,  either 
immune  or  more  resistant  to  these  strange  attacks  than  others.     The  scientists  are 
developing  strains  of  these  resistant  plants  for  use  in  this  country. 


In  fact,  considerable  success  has  already  been  achieved  in  producing  resist- 
ant strains  of  wheat  for  certain  localities.    A  number  of  satisfactory  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  have  also  been  developed.    Tests  on  experimental  plots  and  on  large 
commercial  plantations  have  shown  an  increase  in  sugar  yield  of  30  to  50  per  cent 
per  acre  over  that  produced  by  the  old  varieties.    According  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes, 
in  charge  of  sugar  investigations  by  the  Department,  the  substitution  of  these 
disease-resistant  varieties  for  the  old  varieties  of  cane  now  commonly  grown  offers 
relief  from  low  yields  per. acre  which  threaten  to  force  many  growers  to  quit  raising 
cane. 
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But  we  need  healthy  livestock  as  well  as  healthy  plants.    The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  has  just  issued  a  leaflet  on  Ways  to  Save  Young  Livestock.    Among  the 
:hings  suggested  in  this  Leaflet  No.  1,  which  may  he  had  for  the  asking,  are  the 
separation  of  the  young  stock  from  the  old  and  the  growing  of  pigs,  lambs,  calves  and 
chicks  on  the  cleanest  and  best  pasture.    Lambs  should  be  placed  on  fairly  dry  hill- 
side pastures.    As  for  chickens,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1524  on  Farm  Poultry  Raising  which  discusses  breeding,  hatching, 
brooding,  rearing,  feeding,  culling,  housing  and  marketing.    Profits  in  farm  poultry 
raising  are  largely  affected  by  the  number  of  eggs  produced  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  months  and  by  the  number  of  broilers  and  roasters  that  can  be  marketed  when 
prices  are  highest,  says  the  bulletin  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  hatching  early 
and  having  early  maturing  strains. 


Speaking  of  health  and  profits,  the  4-H  clubs  will  have  a  national  club  camp 
at  Washington  June  16  to  23.    Girls  and  boys  representing  their  States  will  be  there 
in  a  special  uniform  designed  for  the  occasion. 

The  4  Hs  stand  for  head,  heart,  health,  and  hands.    The  Four-H  club  work  was 
organized  by  the  extension  forces  to  teach  young  folks  farming  and  to  get  their  help 
and  cooperation  in  farm  and  home  improvement.     Since  it  was  started,  ten  years  ago, 
5,000,000  farm  boys  and  girls  have  done  Four-H  club  work. 

Among  the  girls,  who  will  be  at  the  Washington  camp,  is  Nonie  Talbert  from 
Lauderdale  County,  Mississippi.     In  the  last  few  years,  Nonie  has  cleared  $200  on 
canning  and  basketry.     The  value  of  her  poultry  work  is  $350,  and  her  flock  is  now 
valued  at  $150.    Her  dairy  work,  started  in  1922,  has  yielded  products  for  home  use 
valued  at  $500.     She  won  a  trip  to  the  State  Club  Congress  in  1924  for  the  best 
poultry  record  of  her  county  and  another  in  1925  for  the  best  dairy  record.     She  has 
certificates  showing  that  she  has  completed  four  years  of  satisfactory  club  work  in 
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canning,  poultry,  and  dairy.    The  money  slie  has  earned  has  enabled  both  herself  and 
her  brother  to  complete  high  school.    And  she  had  to  do  it  all  before  six  in  the 
morning  and  after  six  at  night,  when  she  got  back  home  from  school* 


If  any  of  those  young  folks  have  shoes  that  pinch,  they  may  get  their  fill 
of  seeing  the  sights  of  Washington.    But  most  of  us  can  learn  a  good  deal  about  why 
shoes  pinch  from  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1523,  just  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    It  shows  ho?/  to  choose  shoes  and  is  called  Leather  Shoes;  Selection 
and  Care. 


The  young  folks  are  not  the  only  ones  cooperating  these  days.    Their  dads 
are  also  doing  it.    For  instance,  there  are  now  more  than  20,000  nut  growers  in  39 
cooperative  associations.    They  do  an  annual  business  of  more  than  $16,000,000. 
Thirty  of  the  associations  are  in  California,  3  in  Oregon,  three  in  Georgia,  and 
one  each  in  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 


The  wood  lot  is  coming  in  for  attention  these  days.     Chatauqua  County-,  New 
York,  is  starting  a  forestry  program  for  farm  woods  and  idle  lands  ?/ith  a  special 
forest  officer  in  charge.    This  is  the  first  county  in  the  country  to  take  such  a 
step.    According  to  the  plans,  the  Chatauqua  project  will  mean  the  ultimate  re- 
forestation of  150,000  acres  of  idle  land  and  the  effective  management  of  120,000 
acres  of  woodland  on  farms. 


The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  ^investigating  the  washing  away  of  valuable  soil 
on  ranges  due  to  overgrazing.    The  range  research  specialists  have  already  found 
out  enough  to  show  that  'the  careful  handling  of  livestock  grazing  on  the  ranges  is 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  protection  of  watersheds  from  erosion. 
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W.  T.  Pope,  horticulturist  of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
says  that  recent  investigation  shows  that  the  banana  was  one  of  the  earliest  food 
plants  cultivated  by  man.    It  was  formerly  known  as  "Ihe  Apple  of  Paradise". 
People  in  the  Orient  believed  that  the  banana  plant  was  the  source  of  good  and  evil 
and  that  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve  hid  in  a  bunch  of  bananas.    The  name  banana 
came  from  the  language  of  an  African  Kongo  tribe  and  first  came  into  use  during  the 
16th  century. 
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